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INTRODUCTION 
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If you have just received orders assigning you to a Marine unit 
in Vietnam, many questions will undoubtedly come to mind: "What 

is it like down there?", "What will I be doing?", "Why are the 
Marines in Vietnam?", or, "What has changed since my last tour?". 

To begin with, the Republic of Vietnam is located in Southeast 
Asia or what used to be French Indochina. It is bordered on the 
south and east by the South China Sea, on the west by Laos and 
Cambodia and on the north by Communist North Vietnam. South 
Vietnam is divided into four military corps zones as shown on the.. . 
attached map but, at present. Marine Corps interest is centered in 
I Corps. A detailed description of I Corps is contained in later 
paragraphs. To possess a clearer understanding of the struggle in 
Vietnam, the reader must look back into the history of the area. 

Much of Vietnam's history is the story of its relations with 
China, its vastly larger and more powerful neighbor to the north. 

The Vietnamese for many centuries have both admired China for 
her culture and feared her for her power. During the thousand 
years that the Vietnamese were ruled by China (second century BC 
to tenth century AD), they adopted much of the Chinese culture but 
were not absorbed into the Chinese race as were the people of the 
Canton area. Winning free of Chinese control in 1038AD the Viet- 
namese maintained their independence for the next 800 years with 
the knowledge that it was held more or less at the whim of China. 
Varying degrees of Chinese influence prevailed throughout these 
years until the French military takeover which began in 1858. By 
1900 the French had consolidated what are now North Vietnam, 

South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia into French Indochina but armed 
insurrections by nationalist oriented Vietnamese prevented a real 
peace from settling over the new French colony. 

During the years of French rule, many nationalist -inspired 
political groups formed which had one purpose in mind, the freedom 
of Vietnam. Hidden among these groups was the Communist 
inspired League of Vietnamese Revolutionary Youth founded in 
Canton, China in 1926 by a man known today as Ho Chi Minh. For 
the next 20 years, considerable in -fighting occurred among the 
various political groups. Finally the upper hand was gained by the 
Communists. In 1940, the strategic control of Indochina was passed 
from the French, This was done by an agreement struck between 
Japan and the Vichy regime, a puppet government set up by the 
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Nazis to rule France during World War II. 

The old saying that ’’War makes strange bedfellows" was never 
as true as during the Second World War, Ho Chi Minh offered to 
provide intelligence information from his sources in Vietnam on 
Japanese activities to the Allied forces in exchange for money and 
arms. This offer was accepted and the small amount of aid 
received from the U. S, and Nationalist China was used to mold and 
strengthen the Communist "Viet Minh" as it was now called. The 
Viet Minh began waging limited guerrilla warfare under the leader- 
ship of Vo Nguyen Giap against the Japanese Increasing numbers 
of patriotic non -Communists joined or at least supported the Viet 
Minh as the true independence movement of Vietnam. Capitalizing 
on the anti -colonialist propaganda organized by Moscow, the Viet 
Minh claimed to be fighting only against economic misery and for 
national liberation. They were not recognized by the Vietnamese as 
representing an alien force. 

When it became obvious in March of 1945 that they were losing 
the war, the Japanese interned all French officials and troops, 
bringing an abrupt end to French rule in Indochina. Following this, 
the Japanese set up a Vietnamese named Bao Dai as emperor of 
Vietnam. He proclaimed Vietnamese independence under Japanese 
"protection". Bao Dai failed to form an effective government as a 
result of differences of opinion among his subordinates and the 
outside pressure of the Viet Minh. Bao Dai felt that the only means 
of preventing the return of French control was a united and inde- 
pendent nation. Recognizing only the nationalistic character of the 
Viet Minh, he decided to abdicate in its favor and, on August 23, 

1945, handed over his imperial seal and other symbols of office to 
Ho Chi Minh. 

The French, however, had no intention of giving up Indochina 
and prevailed upon the Allies to allow their reoccupation of the 
former colony. In late September 1945, French troops landed in 
Saigon at about the same time Nationalist Chinese troops entered 
Vietnam from the north to disarm the Japanese. Vietnamese of 
every political persuasion rose up in defense of their newly won 
independence, but with British assistance, the French managed to 
gain control of all strategic points in the South. In the North, the 
Chinese were dealing directly with the provisional government which 
had been established by Ho Chi Minh in August of 1945. In February 

1946, a Franco -Chinese agreement was concluded whereby China 
supported France's return to Indochina in exchange for the surrender 
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of all France’s extra-territorial rights in China. Faced with the 
loss of Chinese support, the Viet Minhwere forced to negotiate 
with the French. In March, 1946, French troops landed in the 
North. Immediately differences developed between the French and 
Viet Minh forces. Although an attempt was made to settle the 
difficulties that arose between the two forces, it was destined to 
fail as neither side was willing to submit to the other. Ho Chi Minh 
decided to risk a long war of liberation and on December 19, 1946, 
the Viet Minh launched the first attack. The war touched off by this 
attack lasted for eight years and caused the Vietnamese unending 
misery. It was financially disastrous to France, still suffering 
from the destruction of WW II, and cost her 35, 000 killed and 
48, 000 wounded. The battle of Dien Bien Phu, at which the French 
suffered a heavy defeat both psychologically and militarily, brought 
an end to the fighting. 

The cease fire negotiated at Geneva on 20 July 1954 ended the 
war and partitioned Vietnam at the 17th parallel, with the Communist 
Viet Minh in the north and the non-Cbmmunists in the south. It 
further provided for a total evacuation north of the 17th parallel by 
the forces of the French and the State of Vietnam (now the Republic 
of Vietnam), as well as the evacuation of the south by the Viet Minh. 
In addition, an understanding supplementing the conference agree- 
ments provided for free elections in 1956 to re-establish the unity 
of the country. 

Final negotiations for the armistice were made directly between 
the French high command and the Viet Minh. The truce agreement 
was reached over the objections and without the concurrence of the 
State of Vietnam which advocated United Nations control until such 
time as free elections could be held. The United States refused to 
sign, but agreed to observe the substance of the agreement and 
stated that a grave view would be taken of any attempt to use force 
to upset it. 

Despite the terms of the Geneva Agreement, the Viet Minh had 
other ideas for the newly established government of South Vietnam. 
Caches of arms and equipment and groups of the best guerrilla 
fighters (estimated at 2, 500 men) were left behind in the remote 
jungles of the delta and in the highlands. When the State of Vietnam, 
which had signed none of the Geneva Agreements, objected to holding 
elections for unifying North and South in which more than half of the 
population would go to the polls subject to Communist coercion, Ho 
ordered these guerrillas into action. Propaganda and terrorist 
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campaigns began in late 1956 to persuade the people to oppose the 
government of the Republic of Vietnam. This marked the transition 
of the Viet Minh to the Viet Cong. 

The Viet Cong - - - remaining Communist guerrillas. Party 
members, and their supporters - - - unlike the Viet Minh who had 
struggled to defeat a colonial power within its own boundaries, now 
launched a campaign to topple the government of a free nation. Open 
admission of Communist ties and acceptance of Communist aid from 
both China and the Soviet Union also marked this transition. 

Viet Cong propaganda, terrorism and guerrilla activities in- 
creased in tempo throughout the late 50 's, and by I960, battalion 
size operations were being conducted. Infiltration of military 
reinforcements and materials from the north was stepped up and 
by 1962, the Viet Cong numbered about 25,000. Terrorism, 
sabotage and armed attacks reached new heights despite vigorous 
government efforts at control. Any official worker or establishment 
that represented a service to the people by the government in 
Saigon became fair game for the VC. 

Between 1963 and 1965, internal political struggles in the 
government of the Republic of Vietnam gave the VC invaluable 
opportunities which they fully exploited. Their agents did all they 
could to encourage dissatisfaction and organized demonstrations in 
Saigon and elsewhere. In the countryside the VC consolidated their 
hold over some areas and enlarged their military and political 
apparatus by increased infiltration and penetration of other areas. 
They expanded their various campaigns against the people and the 
government. 

Today the war in Vietnam has reached new proportions with the 
outright participation of thousands of North Vietnamese regular 
troops as well as weapons and equipment provided by Communist 
nations. Although the facade of nationalism remains in the Viet 
Cong insurgency, it is clearly being directed by Hanoi and Peiping. 
The tiny Republic of Vietnam has been publicly singled out by 
Communist leaders as the next to submit to them in their program 
of attempted world domination. 

The United States has honored its commitments to support the 
Geneva Agreement and has aided the government of the Republic of 
Vietnam in its struggle to establish peace. However, to the Peiping 
leaders, a new dimension had been added to the conflict, that of 
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proving the United States a ’’Paper Tiger". It has been said in 
Peiping, that the objective in Vietnam is the capitulation of the 
United States. The United States is not going to capitulate and will 
continue to meet its commitment of assisting the government and 
people of the Republic of Vietnam in preserving their independence. 

For this purpose, and this purpose alone. United States Marines 
were landed on the shores of Vietnam on 8 March 1965. 
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REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM ARMED FORCES 



THE GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION : Political power in the 
government of Vietnam (GVN) is concentrated at the national level; 
most important decisions and major programs originate and are 
directed from Saigon. The prime minister is the real head of the 
government and is assisted in the development of policies, decisions, 
and programs which are then passed to the lower echelons of the 
government - - - corps, province, district, village and hamlet - - 
for execution. 

The first command level of government below Saigon is the corps 
- - each of the four corps commanders acts as the government 
representative in his Corps Tactical Zone (CTZ). Not all instruc- 
tions originating at the national level pass through the corps head- 
quarters. Routine administrative instructions from the various 
ministers in Saigon normally go direct to the province chief, by- 
passing the corps and division headquarters which are primarily 
concerned with tactical operations. There are 44 provinces in the 
country. Below the provinces, the next subdivision of government 
is the district, which is similar to our county. Districts are 
divided into villages, with an average of 8 to 12 per district. 

Villages normally consist of 4 - 6 hamlets. Historically, the 
hamlet has been the most important organization to the Vietnamese 
peasant. The boundaries of a hamlet are not always clear; it may 
be compared to what we describe as a "neighborhood". 

THE ARMED FORCES: The military power of the Republic of 

Vietnam is made up of the three main elements: Republic of 
Vietnam Armed Forces, the Regional Forces and the Popular 
Forces, as well as elements of other militia or paramilitary 
organizations. Each of these elements has a specific role in the 
overall strategy for defeating the VC and the North Vietnamese Army 
(NVA) main force units, the VC local force units and the guerrillas. 

Army of the Republic of Vietnam : ARVN, the Vietnamese regular 

army, is primarily an infantry force, consisting of 10 infantry 
divisions plus separate infantry, airborne, ranger and armored 
units. ARVN units are often committed to securing areas where, 
civilian police or pacification teams are operating and defending 
key installations or supply and communication routes. ARVN 
operations are closely coordinated with the local GVN province 
officials to insure that they support the local efforts and do not 
endanger local government forces. 
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MACV (Military Assistance Command, Vietnam) advisory teams 
work with all ARVN forces, normally down to battalion level, but in 
certain instances even at company level. These advisors provide a 
ready point of contact in coordinating combined operations. 

The Vietnamese Air Force : The Vietnamese Air Force (VNAF) 
includes four tactical wings; each is organized differently and may 
include any number of fighter, helicopter, and transport squadrons. 
Fighter squadrons can engage designated targets with a combination 
of general purpose, fragmentation, concussion, incendiary, delayed 
action and fire (Napalm) bombs, rockets and 20mm cannon fire. 

The transport squadrons provide a capability for air dropping troops, 
equipment and supplies, flare drops for illumination of target areas 
in support of offensive air strikes and ground operations, and for 
air movement of troops, equipment, supplies and officials. The 
liaison squadrons are capable of performing forward air control, 
visual reconnaissance and liaison operations. Helicopter squadrons, 
equipped with H-34 aircraft, furnish a limited capability for air 
movement of troops, equipment and supplies throughout RVN. 

MACV advisors workwith the VNAF at all echelons, often 
accompanying them on missions. They provide a ready point of 
contact for liaison or coordination. 

Vietnamese Navy: The Vietnamese Navy (VNN) is primarily a 

defensive force, consisting of a small sea force for off shore 
counterinfiltration surveillance along the coast from the 17th 
parallel to the Cambodian border, a coastal force - - the junk fleet 
- - for patrolling of inshore coastal waterways, and a river force 
for inland waterway operations. The river force is organized into 
seven River Assault Groups (RAGs). Each RAG is capable of 
transporting by water a battalion of RVNAF and supporting them for 
10 - 14 days. MACV advisors work with the VNN sea, coastal and 
river forces; they are a coordination contact for combined and 
joint operations. 

Vietnamese Marine Corps: The Vietnamese Marine Corps consists 
of one brigade of six infantry battalions, one artillery battalion, and 
one amphibious support battalion. U. S. Marines attached to the 
Marine Advisory Group (a part of MACV) work with the Vietnamese 
Marines and accompany them on all operations. The brigade is 
stationed in the Saigon area and conducts operations in that area as 
well as special operations in other Corps Zones when required. 
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REGIONAL, FORCES: The Regional Forces (RF) are a nationally 

administered military force assigned to and under the operational 
control of the sector commander (province chief). The basic 
combat unit of the RF is the light infantry company, though in 
certain provinces there are also a number of RF mechanized 
platoons, intelligence platoons and squads, and river patrol com- 
panies. 

Normally RF units are recruited locally, placed under the 
operational control of the sub-sector commander (district chief), 
and habitually employed in the same general area. The primary 
missions given to RF units are to secure key installations and 
communication routes, to protect the local government officials 
and key people loyal to the government, and to provide a sub- 
sector reserve for assisting village or hamlet defense forces under 
attack. When ARVN or Free World Military Assistance Forces 
(FWMAF) units are operating in an area where RF are located, the 
RF can often contribute to the success of the operation through 
their detailed knowledge of the local terrain and people. 

POPULAR FORCES: The Popular Forces (PF) are a nationally 
administered military force organized and operated at the village 
level and consisting of light infantry platoons. PF platoons are 
commanded by a PF platoon commander who is directly responsible 
to the district chief through the local village chief to whom the PF 
platoon is assigned. PF members are full time volunteers recruited 
within their native villages and hamlets to protect their own families 
and property. Though legally this force may be supplemented with 
draftees, its primary motivation stems from the fact that its mem- 
bers are recruited from the villages and hamlets in which they are 
stationed and in which their families live. 

Because of their small size, light arms, and limited training, 
the combat capability of PF units is restricted to local defensive 
and counterattack operations. The basic concept of employment is 
for village platoons and hamlet squads to defend their own area with 
the inter -village platoons providing responsive reinforcement. 
Occasionally PF units may participate in operations with other 
forces. In such operations, which are normally undertaken to 
reinforce, support or relieve a village or hamlet under attack, the 
PF are employed to act as guides, lay ambushes, protect flanks, 
or provide a rear guard for the main body. 

VIETNAMESE PARAMILITARY FORCES: The paramilitary 
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forces of the Republic of Vietnam include Revolutionary Develop- 
ment Cadre (RDC), Armed Propaganda Teams (APT), National 
Police Forces (NPF), Police Field Forces (PFF), and Civilian 
Irregular Defense Groups (CIDG). Although each of these para- 
military organizations is different in composition and in its 
assigned responsibilities, their missions are all directed towards 
assisting both the Republic of Vietnam's civil and regular military 
forces in the prosecution of Revolutionary Development. The 
characteristics peculiar to each of these paramilitary organizations 
are as follows: 

Revolutionary Development Cadre: The backbone of the Revolu- 

tionary Development program in the Republic of Vietnam is the RD 
cadre group. The cadre group possesses a limited defensive 
capability and is specifically trained in assisting villages and ham- 
lets achieve the goals set by the national government's RD program. 
Within ICTZ, RD cadre groups are controlled and assigned by the 
province chief in accordance with the annual RD plan for the 
province. These 59 -man RD cadre groups are assigned only to 
those village s /hamle ts in which military forces are available to 
lender protection, since RD cadre possess only a minimum 
defensive capability. 

Upon entering a hamlet, the first order of business for the RD 
cadre is to take the census and interview the populace to determine 
their grievances and aspirations. The cadre determines the status 
of the local government officials and conducts a survey of the 
situation to determine needs. The remainder of the program builds 
on this base. The cadre continues to work with the local government, 
strengthening it and eventually sponsoring elections. The cadre also 
organizes self-help projects and obtains the material and funds 
necessary for their completion. The entire process can take up to 
one year or longer to complete in any village depending on the 
effectiveness of the cadre and the reception accorded them. 

Armed Propaganda Teams (APT): The Armed Propaganda Teams 

are specially trained in psychological operations and propaganda 
warfare techniques to gain the support cf the population for the GVN. 
These teams also have the capability of assisting village and hamlet 
chiefs in conducting census, gathering intelligence information and 
uncovering Viet Cong infrastructure within villages and hamlets. 
Although these teams have a minimum defensive capability, they 
are never employed without additional forces being provided. 
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National Police Forces (NPF): The National Police Forces are 

directed at the national level, with subordinate headquarters 
located in each province. National Police initiate and maintain 
population control and resources control, maintain law and order, 
prevent and control riots and sabotage of public security and, in 
conjunction with military forces and RD cadre, identify and elimi- 
nate VC infrastructure. National Police also augment PF and RD in 
their assigned missions. 

Police Field Forces (PFF) : The PFF are trained forces used to 
augment the National Police and free its technically skilled members 
for other more important duties consistent with their training. 

Civilian Irregular Defense Group (CIDG) : The Civilian Irregular 
Defense Group is a local Vietnamese or ethnic paramilitary force 
that provides border security and surveillance primarily in the 
highland areas of South Vietnam. The CIDG is a nationally adminis- 
tered force advised by U. S, Army Special Forces personnel. 

The Vietnamese have paid heavily in their long struggle against 
the Communist insurgents. Despite the costs, they retain their 
determination to be victorious. We are assisting them in all their 
efforts - - militarily, economically, and politically - - wherever 
we can, in the field, with the rural peoples, and at the governmental 
and military headquarters. Success will ultimately depend on the 
effectiveness of our joint and combined programs and operations. 
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THE COMBINED ACTION PROGRAM 



The Combined Action program involves special units made up of 
both U. S. Marines and Popular Force personnel. The Combined 
Action concept was conceived to provide a sufficient force to occupy 
and control areas uncovered by the forward movement of the U. S. 
Marine and ARVN units and to assist in Revolutionary Development 
efforts within these areas. The primary mission of Combined Action 
organizations is local defense. In this connection, the Popular Force 
members of the Combined Action unit contribute to the combined 
effort by their knowledge of the local area, people, customs, govern- 
ment and Viet Cong activities. Marines contribute to the combined 
effort by training the PF and increasing the PF's combat effectiveness 
the Marines are equipped with the necessary communications to call 
in artillery, air strikes, or reinforcements if required. Marine 
personnel are assigned to these units on a semi -permanent basis to 
permit sustained operations in a certain area and continued associa- 
tion with a particular group of people. The program is coordinated 
at all levels by Marine commanders and local Vietnamese officials. 
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TERRAIN IN I CORPS (CENTRAL VIETNAM) 



The I Corps area as shown above is approximately 200 miles 
long and varies in width from 30 to 80 miles. The I Corps area can 
be divided into four geographic regions as follows: the coast, low- 
lands, piedmont and the jungle highlands. 
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actually the edge of the lowland areas. Generally the drainage is 
poor. Construction of dikes for rice raising has compounded the 
drainage problem. The various rice paddies in any given part of 
the coastal lowland region are flooded at different times; 
consequently there is no one period during which all of the land is 
dry and movement over land made easy. This surface water is 
either salty or contaminated by the fertilizer used in the fields. 




Fish traps like these are found 
throughout the rivers and inlets 
in the coastal area. 



Boats are the main means of 
transportation for the people 
of the coastal region. 



Fishing is the main source of income for the people living on 
the coast, but most families have their own rice paddy. Numerous 
fishtraps, some quite elaborate, will be found throughout the bays, 
rivers, lagoons and canals of the coastal and lowlands areas. These 
should not be harmed if at all possible. The income of most of these 
coastal people is comparatively higher than the people of other 
regions. This fact, coupled with the need to have ports through 
which supplies from North Vietnam can be imported, makes the 
coastal area a desirable target for Viet Cong control. 

THE LOWLANDS : 

The lowland region of I Corps is made up of a narrow coastal 
plain stretching the entire length of the Corps area and of several 
valleys extending into the central highland. The region is quite 
fertile. Although it encompasses only about one -sixth of the total 
area of 1 Corps, virtually all of the crops are grown here. Rice is 
by far the principal crop encompassing 90% of the cultivated land. 
The remaining 10% is devoted mainly to the raising of tea, sugar 
cane, coffee, fruit trees, manioc, bananas and pineapples. The 
lowland region also contains the bulk (approximately 75%) of the I 
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COAST: 



The I Corps area, as is all of South Vietnam, is bounded on the 
east by the South China Sea. No general statement can be made to 
typify this coastal region as it varies considerably from place to 
place. In some locations, high cliffs rise up from the edge of the 
ocean while at others, low, sandy beaches extend inland to the area 
known as the lowland. For example, in the northern coastal region 
of I Corps, lagoons and tidal channels run parallel to the coast and 
are separated from the sea by a narrow sandy belt, while around 
the Danang area, mountain spurs from the highlands extend out to 
the sea giving a considerable variation in terrain over a short 
distance of coastline. 




The beach extends inland for a considerable distance at Chu Lai. 

In the flat areas along the coast, the beaches extend inland 
usually about 100 > 150 meters but can extend much further as is the 
case at Chu Lai where the soft sands reach inland some 4000 meters. 
Beyond these dune areas, one moves into the hinterland which is 
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Corps population which is estimated at over 2.200,000. Control 
of the lowlands would give the Viet Cong guerrilla the rice needed to 
sustain himself as well as considerable manpower to be forced into 
service as replacements. 







Extensive rice fields exist in the lowland area. 



It has been said of the lowlands region that if there is a piece of 
land that is not cultivated, it has a house built on it. This is not 
entirely true, however it is pretty close. Although there are some 
rain forests, most of the area has been turned into rice fields which 
are flooded throughout the northeast monsoon season (September 
through January). Rice fields are normally made up of a number of 
square paddies which, from the air look much like a checkerboard. 
They are constructed with dirt dikes separating each paddy so that 
they can be kept flooded. During the monsoon season, the paddies 
will usually have mud and water a foot to two feet deep making even 
foot movement quite difficult; however, troops must avoid being 
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canalized on the dikes. Moving across rice fields can be particu* 
larly critical operation, especially for a small unit on patrol such 
as a squad or platoon. When crossing, observe the basic principles 
of spreading out with a covering force in support. This will reduce 
the chances of an entire unit being pinned down in the open. 

Besides the rice fields, sugar cane fields are in this area 
although not in such great numbers. When the cane is fully grown 
it offers excellent concealment of which the Viet Cong have often 
taken advantage. From a few feet inside a cane field, one can have 
excellent observation to the outside but cannot be observed himself. 
This is made to order for snipers and should be held in mind by 
Marines when operating in these areas. 

Highway No. 1 and a railroad traverse the length of 1 Corps 
through the lowlands area. Highway No. 1 is the major artery of 
Vietnam linking the North to the South and is capable of supporting 
military vehicles the year round. However, it has been subjected 
to Viet Cong interdiction in the past and may not be open at any given 
time. 




Marines cross flooded rice paddy. 
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The lowlands region is the strategic key to the control of I 
Corps. It is not large in comparison to the highland region, but it 
is agriculturally productive and contains the majority of the I Corps 
population. The individual rifleman can look to spending much time 
operating in this region. 

THE PIEDMONT: 

Piedmont is a term used to indicate the hilly terrain separating 
the jungle highlands from the lowlands. It is the narrow belt of 
foothills that fronts the highlands of the west. Stream activity in 
the Piedmont is similar to that in the jungle. Locating drinking 
water (all water must be purified) is no problem. The road system 
is limited, however, some dirt and rock surfaced roads do exist and 
are accessible to vehicles. The Piedmont is sparsely populated 
with the majority of the people living in the valleys between the hills. 




This is typical of the terrain in the Piedmont region. 



Most of the land in the hills is covered with a dense growth of 
trees that reach to height of ISO to 200 feet and form a dense canopy. 
Ordinarily, there is little undergrowth. Secondary growth which 
occupies abandoned fields and cutover land consists of very closely 
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spaced small trees together with vines and dense brush. Movement 
through the secondary growth is difficult and slow but by no means 
should it be avoided because movement through these areas cannot 
be readily observed and reduces the possibility of being ambushed. 

THE JUNGLE HIGHLANDS : 

This region, occupying about three-quarters of 1 Corps, consists 
of forested hills and mountains with deep, steep -sided valleys, roll- 
ing to hilly surfaces with grass and open forests, and numerous and 
sometimes marshy basins. Streams are plentiful and flow in all 
directions but eventually lead to a few large, shallow rivers which 
either flow into the China Sea to the east or the Mekong River in Laos 
to the west. All of the above streams can be forded in the dry season 
but during the rainy season the water level rises considerably and the 
current becomes quite strong making any fording attempts hazardous. 




TVpical terrain in the jungle highland of I Corps. Note the dense canopy 
formed by the trees in the lower right hand portion of the photo. 
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A storm at the source of a normally fordable stream can turn it 
into a raying river in a matter of hours. In Kontum Province (II 
Corps Area) in 1963, an entire Vietnamese Ranger platoon was 
drowned while attempting to ford a stream that they had crossed 
but a few hours previously. 

Despite the high mountains and thick vegetation, the jungle is 
passable on foot with the exception of a few steep slopes. A road 
system for wheeled vehicles is almost non-existent with the 
exception of a few cart trails; however, there are many foot paths 
having been made by the native highlanders over the years in their 
normal daily traffic. 

The population in this region is sparse, composed mainly of 
highlander tribesmen (Montagnards) living a simple life of hunting 
and slash and bum farming. 




The Montagnards know this rugged terrain well and move about 
it with ease. Montagnard villages are usually quite small with not 
more than twenty houses located close together. The houses are 
constructed of light materials and built on stilts. 

In summary, due to the vastness of the highland area and the 
problems encountered in movement and observation, neither the 
government nor the Viet Cong maintain full military or political 
control of this region. The Montagnards themselves can be best 
described as politically non -committed. U. S. Special Forces 
personnel have worked with some Montagnard tribes for a few years 
and have achieved some success in developing their alignment with 
the RVN government. However, viewing the highlands as a region, 
it is still uncommitted. Although the Viet Cong lay claim to certain 
portions of the region, they by no means possess the hearts and minds 
of the people, thereby reducing their control to physical presence. 



THE CLIMATE 

The weather in Southeast Asia has a strong influence on military 
operations there. Of the two monsoons, the southwest has the greater 
effect on overall activity since it brings heavy rains to most of the 
country between May and September; one exception is the strip of 
land east of the coastal mountain range in Central Vietnam which 
remains dry. This particular strip of land includes I Corps. 

The northeast monsoon rains, which affect I Corps, begin in 
September and last through January. The average rainfall per month 
is extremely heavy from September through November and then tapers 
off during the months of December and January. For example, Danang 
receives an average of 23 inches of rain each October and 15 inches 
each November. This period of heavy rainfall obviously affects all 
types of military operations, but the effect varies with the amount 
of mechanization of any given unit and its particular operating area. 
Motor transport and tracked vehicles will at times be limited to 
surfaced highways. There can be no mistaking that the heavy rains 
don't impose a handicap on movement of foot troops as well as 
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mechanized forces, because they most certainly do. However, the 
foot soldier can and will continue to operate. 

Much has been said about the monsoon offensive of the Viet Cong. 
The monsoon season is supposed to bring stepped up activity by the 
Viet Cong against US and ARVN forces because of the reduced effect- 
iveness of air and mechanized forces. Considering that observation 
from the air can be ruled out for a portion of the time and that 
vehicles are quite restricted in movement, it only seems reasonable 
that the Viet Cong would use the monsoon for their offensive. How- 
ever, they have made one faulty assumption and that is that our 
forces are strictly tied to mechanization and air support. They are 
under the impression that Americans are fair weather fighters and 
that without mechanization and technology, which results in a greater 
degree of comfort than that experienced by the Viet Cong, the Ameri- 
can would soon become demoralized and ineffective. They are being 
enlightened. 

The monsoon, in that it imposes the greatest restrictions, re- 
ceived the majority of the attention devoted to climate and weather 
in Southeast Asia. However, the remainder of the year also brings 
to bear another difficulty: intense heat. During the dry season 

temperatures reach up to 100° F and temperatures up to 130°F have 
been recorded in the sandy coastal region. For a foot soldier to 
move, carry equipment and fight in an atmosphere of such intense 
heat requires that he be in outstanding physical condition. In such 
a situation no substitute exists. 



THE PEOPLE 

The Vietnamese appear at first glance to be quite different from 
us and in many instances their reasoning and actions do not appear 
"rational" to an American. However, the geographic, economic, 
cultural, religious, and political factors that determine how the 
Vietnamese think, act and live are vastly different from our own. 

We must be careful not to judge the Vietnamese by our own standards 
and way of life, but to respect them in their own cultural environment. 
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A busy corner in Oanang City 

Many of the Vietnamese habits* customs and traditions are 
rooted in and conditioned by religious belief. Their culture was 
already middle-aged when Christ was born. It was a long time 
before any of the Vietnamese heard about that time -changing event 
. . . and many of the Vietnamese still know little of the religious 
facts that have so influenced American culture. 

There are certain areas in which mistakes have often been made 
by Americans that resulted, at best, in embarrassment. Here are 
some tips on how to get along with the Vietnamese as provided by 
long term residents of the country: 

Basically, the American in Vietnam will usually find that his 
naturally forthright approach will have to be curbed if he is to make 
friends among the people he has come to help. The Vietnamese, in 
common with other Easterners, seem to us to often beat around the 
bush conversationally. Ask a direct question and you are likely to 
get either an evasive answer or the response it is assumed you want 
to hear whether it is correct or not. This is often the case when 
you request agreement and the other party is too polite to disagree 
directly. It is considered rude to make a request of an individual. 
Hint that you would like something done and let the Vietnamese 
volunteer to do it. 
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A quiet hamlet near Chu L.ai 



The American use of first names among people they have only 
recently met can cause resentment among Vietnamese, who are 
more reserved in their personal relations. Stick to Mr. and Mrs., 
and let the Vietnamese get on the first -name basis when they are 
ready. This same reserve applies to introductions. It is much 
better to arrange an introduction through a mutual acquaintance than 
to introduce yourself to a Vietnamese. 



In conversation with a new Vietnamese acquaintance, stick to 
small talk. Do not discuss politics, and do not use the words 
"native", "Asiatic" or "Indochina". 



Even when talking to Vietnamese whom you know fairly well, it 
is wise to avoid giving outright advice. Do not push your ideas; act 
on your ideas when possible, and let the Vietnamese observe the 
benefits to be derived by following your example. 
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Public displays of emotion are considered vulgar by Vietnamese. 
So control your anger, affection and other emotional impulses, and 
try to speak quietly at all times. 

Do not pat a Vietnamese acquaintance on the back or on the head. 
In fact, "hands-off" is the rule, since such personal contact may be 
considered an affront to dignity. 

If invited to eat in a Vietnamese home, let the older people begin 
the meal before you do. Eat every bit of food put on your plate — as 
a compliment to the hostess' cooking, but do not clean the platter 
from which everyone is taking food since this would make your 
hostess feel she had not prepared enough food to satisfy you. 

When visiting Vietnamese in their home, remember to keep your 
feet on the floor. Putting feet up on a table or chair is considered 
arrogant behavior, and pointing your feet at someone (such as sitting 
with an ankle on the opposite knee) is considered extremely insulting. 

However much you may admire an object in the home, it is bad 
manners to ask what it costs or where it was purchased. 

After a visit to a Vietnamese home, an American can repay the 
hospitality by inviting his friend to a restaurant - but make it an 
expensive restaurant, even though the food is better at a cheaper 
place. The knowledge that he is being entertained expensively will 
please a Vietnamese more than a good meal could. 

Incidentally, the Vietnamese do not believe in "Dutch Treat". 

The older person is expected to pick up the tab after joining some- 
one by chance in a restaurant. 

When sending a gift to a family that has entertained you, send 
something for the children rather than to the wife, and avoid sending 
just one item since odd numbers are frowned upon. Send two 
inexpensive presents to a child rather than a costly one. This holds 
especially true for wedding gifts; one present is seen as an omen 
that the marriage will not last. 

Observing social customs such as these even when they seem 
strange to Westerners goes a long way toward creating good 
relations with people of a different culture. 

Also of importance is the willingness to learn at least the basics 
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of the Vietnamese language. It is a hard one. but learning enough 
to conduct simple conversations pays off in smoother work 
relationships. 




Future friend or enemy, it all depends on you. 

Among the Vietnamese peasantry, chronological time has little 
value. What may appear to the Americans as inertia or laziness 
may be due to their beliefs, as well as to an insufficient diet or 
disease. While the American places a premium on activity and 
"progress", the Vietnamese admire the passionless sage and grant 
him status superior to the scientist, statesman or warrior. Time- 
tables, appointments and schedules hold little interest for them. 
Getting the job done is of secondary importance; what matters most 
to them is to strive for perfection regardless of the amount of time 
required. 

Unlike Americans, who have become known as people who change 
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the physical world to suit their needs and desires. Easterners 
believe that the world around them is their fate and that it is 
necessary to strive for harmony with their surroundings. Man) try 
to reduce their needs to a minimum necessary to sustain life, and 
are amar.ed by the "needs" of Americans. Also, considering the 
tact that the average income of one Vietnamese peasant is slightly 
over $120 a year, it is hardly surprising that American needs are 
luxuries in their eyes. 




Despite the Bigns of war, life goes on for the Vietnamese farmer. 

A particular point for all to remember is that most Vietnamese 
are deeply motivated by their religion. A great significance is 
attached to religious places and things. Temples, shrines and 
religious artifacts should be accorded respect. A careless act on 
the part of a Marine can create considerable ill will that is most 
difficult to overcome. Ditto for the Vietnamese National Flag. 

In regard to the oriental respect for the dead a reverence is 
shown for the burial sites. The Marine must pay particular 
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attention to insure that he does not violate this ground that the 
Vietnamese hold sacred. These grave sites are located all over 
the countryside and look as pictured below. 




This grave site was fenced off by Marines to prevent disturbance. 

Looking at the Vietnamese as a man we see him in a hamlet in the 
countryside supporting his family with what he can grow in his rice 
fields. His house is built for practical uses rather than beauty. He 
uses locally available materials such as bamboo, straw, mud and 
other products of the area. He extends the eaves well over the walls 
so that the heavy rains of the monsoons will not wash the walls 
away. He has very little formal education, but he is by no means 
stupid. His hamlet is run by the hamlet chief and in turn, depending 
upon the number of hamlets in the village, the hamlet chiefs are 
controlled by the village chief. When any problems arise the man 
seeks advice from his hamlet chief. This life, although humble, is 
extremely orderly. The Vietnamese people, much the same as the 
Marine Corps, have a chain of command. Before you have anything 
to do with the people, you must first contact the village and hamlet 
chiefs. They speak for their people and know all that occurs in 
their areas, and would be embarrassed and indignant if bypassed. 

By our presence, daily contact, and association with the local 
population, we can foster friendship and restore the confidence and 
loyalty of the Vietnamese people toward their government, both 
local and national. This can be accomplished by two primary means. 
First is our rapport with the Vietnamese people. This includes 
developing an appreciation for their customs, traditions and history; 
treating the people as hosts, which they are, and respecting their 
religious beliefs, shrines, graves and other places of endearment. 
Secondly, we can assist the local government in gaining the support 
of the population. By working with and through local officials, and 
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providing material and technical assistance through them, we can 
build their prestige in the eyes of the people. 




Medical corpsman talks to village chief through Vietnamese 
interpreter. 

If these points are held in mind by the Marine, they will 
undoubtedly serve him well during his stay in Vietnam. They will 
help to make his job easier and most likely will lead to a more 
enjoyable tour. 
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INDIVIDUAL CONDUCT 



The Viet Cong's objective is to seize control of the hamlets 
and villages by a combination of military action, terrorism, 
political action and subversion. Our objective is to resist this 
process, to reverse it. This means that the battle for Vietnam 
flows backward and forward across the homes and fields of the rice 
farmer and small town inhabitant. Whether, at any point in time, 
he lives in a Viet Cong or in a Government controlled hamlet, 
depends to a large extent on forces beyond his control. 

The use of unnecessary force in areas temporarily controlled 
by the Viet Cong will embitter the population and drive them into 
the arms of the Viet Cong. 

Because of the lack of well defined battle lines as in convention- 
al warfare, contact with civilians will be frequent. We are of 
course anxious to win the hearts and minds of the people. Our con- 
duct must therefore be such as to gain their cooperation, trust and 
confidence. It is not always easy to recognize friend from foe, but 
the distinction must be made at every encounter. We have every 
right, morally and legally, to destroy the enemy unless he 
surrenders. We have no right, however, to mistreat in any way a 
noncombatant civilian or prisoner of war. The same standards of 
conduct apply in Vietnam as apply to our own citizenry at home. 
Failure to adhere to those standards will result in disciplinary action. 



THE VIETNAMESE COAT OF ARMS 

The coat of arms of the Republic of Vietnam has as its central 
theme the flexible bamboo, symbolizing consistency, faithfulness, 
and vitality. The bamboo is flanked by a writing brush, symbol of 
culture, and a sword, representing strength and determination. 

Bamboo is typical of the Vietnamese countryside. Thick hedges 
of the woody grass, growing profusely, form a protective wall 
around almost every village in the central coastal plains. Thus, 
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for many Vietnamese, bamboo is associated closely with their 
rural life, a happy image of home and traditions rooted in a time - 
honored past. 




Vietnamese Coat of Arms 



The inner strength of the bamboo, coupled with its flexibility 
and modest appearance, are considered as representing the virtues 
of a gentleman. An ancient proverb says, "the taller the bamboo 
grows, the lower it bends", meaning that a great man is humble, 
modest and tolerant. A fierce storm may uproot proud and stately 
and seemingly indestructable trees, but after the storm subsides, 
the flexible bamboo emerges as straight and as verdant as before. 
This reflects the Vietnamese approach to life. 
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FLAGS 



Vietnam: 
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South Vietnam 



The flag of the Republic of Vietnam consists of three red stripes 
on a field of gold. Gold is the ancient imperial symbol and red 
represents the blood streams of the people in North, Central and 
South Vietnam. 
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The Free World Flags in Vietnam: 




The flags of nations which have committed 
troops to the struggle in Vietnam. 






Buddhist Flag: 




The Buddhist Flag in Vietnam is composed of six vertical stripes 
of equal width. To the Buddhist, each color signifies a different 
virtue, but there is no consensus about which color denotes which 
virtue. 

Cao Dai Flag: 




The Cao Dai Flag is composed of three horizontal stripes of 
equal width. The brilliant colors signify Confucianism, Taoism, 
and Buddhism, and symbolize authority, peace, and virtue. 
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The Viet Cong have used all of the flags depicted above at one time 
or another. In each case the five pointed star is gold; the background 
color may be solid red, red and blue, or red, white and blue. 
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VIET CONG TACTICS 



The Viet Cong are not employing tactics that are new or peculiar 
to South Vietnam. Today’s tune there is being called, on the 
Communist side, by General Giap of North Vietnam. Several years 
ago (1959) Giap published a book titled "People's War, People's 
Army", recounting the Viet Minh war against the French forces, 
and how it developed from small attacks and ambushes by guerrilla 
bands to operations by regular mobile battalions, culminating in 
the army -sized attack at Dien Bien Phu. The development of a 
campaign of operations envisioned by Giap has taken place in South 
Vietnam as evidenced by the battalion and regimental operations of 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese. 

It is important to know how the tactics recommended by Giap are 
practiced by the VC/NVA today. The Giap idea embodies two prin- 
cipal features. First, grind down the enemy by a series of 
harassing actions and small scale attacks, and then entrap him in 
a situation not of his own choosing. The grinding down process is 
practiced daily around our combat bases in the form of snipers, 
mine warfare, attempted ambushes, and small scale attacks. In 
practice the Viet Cong have adopted other Giap inspired tactics for 
these small scale attacks. They are guided by the "Four Quicks and 
One Slow". That is; quick advance, quick assault, quick battlefield 
clearing, quick withdrawal, and slow preparation. Emphasis is 
placed on detailed planning (sand table models are often used) and 
rehearsals. Basically, the Viet Cong actions are deliberate rather 
than spontaneous in attacking targets of opportunity, although they 
sometimes improvise. Rarely do the VC deliberately risk their 
resources, except when they believe the probability of success is 
high. 

The Viet Cong lack the comparatively considerable fire power of 
the Free World Ibrces in South Vietnam; therefore, it is usually not 
to their advantage to secure terrain. Rather, they concentrate on 
inflicting casualties, and "wear down the enemy forces". This is 
characterized by their technique employed so many times in the years 
past, of attacking a small Vietnamese outpost which is in turn then 
reinforced. The reinforcing column is the real target and the out- 
post is just the bait. When the relief force is ambushed, the VC 
withdraw. 

Baiting an ambush is another technique practiced and recently 
used against a Marine patrol. A platoon engaged in a day combat 
patrol was investigating intelligence reports of a VC weapons and 
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ammunition cache. While moving to the suspected position, two VC 
riflemen were observed moving away from the patrol. The leading 
fire team took them under fire and the platoon pursued. When the 
platoon reached the position where the VC were first observed, they 
came under the sniper and machine gun fire of an enemy platoon. 
The patrol returned the fire, and reinforcements were dispatched 
as the VC began withdrawing toward a hamlet in their rear. Once 
in the hamlet the VC fire on the exposed Marines increased. Soon 
an orderly withdrawal by the VC was underway with sniper and 
mortar covering fire to harass any Marine advances. A second 
Marine platoon was lifted by helicopter to reinforce the first one. 
They joined forces and advanced on the VC occupied hamlet. 

Snipers and mortars continued harassing the advance to such an 
extent that six members of one platoon were killed by sniper fire 
alone. Additional reinforcements established blocking positions to 
prevent an escape, but although their arrival was rapidly executed, 
they were too late and no further contact with the VC was reported. 
Marine casualties (38) included 21 WIA, most of whom were wounded 
by mortar fire. 

These techniques comply with the VC military doctrine of "Force 
the enemy to fight at a pre-selected location". To a Marine in 
combat this means he must maneuver his forces rapidly to envelop 
the enemy units seeking to execute the entrapment. 

Bear in mind Giap's guidelines: 

"Is the enemy strong? Avoid him." 

"Is the enemy weak? Attack him. " 

MOVEMENT : 

The Viet Cong usually moves by foot wherever he goes, although 
he uses junks, bicycles, stolen trucks, sampans, etc., when he cam 
He normally must carry on his back whatever he needs. He leads a 
hard life and receives little reward for his efforts. If he moves 
with his unit, it is usually at night as daylight brings the observation 
aircraft and not far behind them, the attack aircraft or artillery. 

The Viet Cong must put up with harassment from the air by day and 
long arduous marches by night. To move safely during the day, he 
must go alone or in small groups of two or three. Assembly of 
these small groups is usually prearranged in conjunction with a 
particular task or operation. When the small groups gather in the 
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assembly area, the plans are discussed, the briefing conducted, and 
the final decisions for execution are reached. 

A particular method of operation for the Viet Cong is to move a 
unit from the assembly area to the attack position at dusk or shortly 
thereafter and reach the attack position prior to midnight. 

Prior to the movement of the main force, an enemy situation cell 
composed of three men (one recon, one demolitions and one staff 
representative) will usually mo^e to the objective area to reconnoiter 
the attack position and check on the security of the objective. One 
member of this cell then returns to the assembly area and becomes 
part of the recon squad that leads the main body. The attack will 
usually be launched so that sufficient time exists to attack, fight, 
withdraw and disperse prior to daylight when the observation air- 
craft will return. 

Conducting continuous operations under the above described 
circumstances requires a hardy, dedicated individual. The Viet 
Cong guerrilla is such a man. However, we cannot disregard the 
peculiar circumstances in which he has been allowed to operate and 
his high percentage of successful operations. Denied this success, 
he would soon develop morale problems with far reaching effects. 
This is our job. 

Stemming the Viet Cong ability to move about freely will deny 
him the capability of massing at will and cause him to fight on our 
terms, thus taking the initiative from him. The effort of denying 
the guerrilla the ability of free movement must be total and carried 
out energetically by all hands. This effort must include a universal 
suspicion of all native activity. The individual rifleman must be 
constantly alert, allowing no one to pass without being thoroughly 
scrutinized, both male and female, regardless of age. 

Although the above objectives can be accomplished, they will 
by no means be easy and swift. It will require a concerted effort 
at all echelons, but the heaviest responsibility will rest upon you, 
the individual rifleman. Here lies the real key to success. Only 
through your constant alertness and willingness to seize the 
initiative will this giant step toward defeating the Viet Cong be 
realized. 
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TERRORISM: 



A guerrilla force can exist only if it has the cooperation of the 
people. This cooperation can be either in the form of popular 
support where the guerrilla is viewed by the people with favor and 
is supplied and assisted voluntarily or it can be brought about 
through fear. The Viet Cong have principally resorted to the latter 
by employing terror tactics on a large scale. These tactics range 
from vague threats to kidnappings, torture and murder and have been 
primarily aimed at government officials and their families and 
sympathizers in the rural areas. The objective has been to reduce 
the government apparatus to ineffectiveness and to force the populace 
into submission. The results speak for themselves as in many rural 
areas; governmental control is nil and the people refuse to cooperate 
for fear of reprisal from the Viet Cong. This lack of cooperation on 
the part of the populace compounds the difficulty of locating the 
guerrillas and bringing about their eventual defeat. 

In that terrorism is a totally negative approach to gaining 
support, it is highly susceptible to backfiring. It must be under- 
stood that the populace does not relish living in this atmosphere of 
terror, but endures it only to remain alive. If the threat of 
reprisal is removed, the program of terrorism suddenly reverses 
direction on its implementer and not only strips him of his support, 
but unleashes a force against him that he cannot withstand, namely, 
the populace. 

To bring about this reverse effect and to deny the Viet Cong 
guerrilla his vital support, it is necessary to gain the full confidence 
of the people. This will be slow in accomplishing, but once started 
will pick up speed with a snow-balling effect. It will entail protect- 
ing the people that are within our areas and providing them with any 
assistance possible. Since they have lived for years beneath the 
yoke of Viet Cong terror, they will be wary and uncooperative at 
first, but will gradually warm up as they realize that we do not 
intend to harm or desert them. Once the fear of reprisal is re- 
moved, the people will willingly cooperate and provide us with the 
necessary information and assistance to bring about the ultimate 
defeat of the Viet Cong guerrilla. 

AMBUSH TACTICS : 

The ambush has historically been the most common type of 
offensive operation conducted by guerrilla forces. This is 
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necessarily so as the guerrilla has neither the men nor material to 
withstand extended periods of contact against a regular force, but 
rather, must rely upon the element of surprise and the ability to 
mass his firepower against a given point for a short duration. 

An ambush is defined as "a trap in which concealed persons lie 
in wait to attack by surprise". The success or failure of an ambush 
is hinged upon the element of surprise as it is assumed that the 
enemy will be able to mass his firepower against the given point or 
area. To eliminate this essential element is to turn the ambush into 
a normal contact and to take the initiative from the enemy. 

The Viet Cong have employed the ambush tactic to considerable 
advantage against the RYN forces as they have consistently 
possessed the element of surprise. The ambushes often occurred 
where and when they were least suspected: in the middle of an open 
field or a flooded area, in areas near RYN installations that were 
considered to be secure, and during movements to reinforce units 
under fire. In all of the above instances, the situation existed where 
security is likely to be relaxed thus rendering the friendly force 
susceptible to a damaging ambush. 

The ambush formations employed by the Viet Cong are identical 
to those found in any small unit tactics book. The linear ambush 
using the "L" and "U" formations and the area ambush are generally 
employed. Although these tactics are understood by both sides and 
are considered to be sound, success is dependent upon surprise and 
this surprise is dependent upon camouflage and concealment. The 
Viet Cong are well versed in camouflage techniques and continually 
stress its importance. They have gone to great lengths to achieve 
concealment from RVN patrols, both air and ground, even to the 
digging of extensive tunnel networks. Each Viet Cong guerrilla 
carries with him a straw mat which serves as his bed by night and 
his camouflage by day. This mat is garnished continually as a unit 
moves, with the foliage that prevails in that particular area. 

However, regardless of the thoroughness with which it is con- 
structed, camouflage is always susceptible to detection. The indi- 
vidual rifleman will ultimately bear the responsibility for the 
detection of the Viet Cong in his camouflaged ambuscade. It is 
through his efforts while serving as point or flank security that the 
enemy will be uncovered and his ambush sprung prematurely. The 
rifleman must be suspicious of his surroundings at all times and be 
aggressive in his actions as it is entirely up to him to wrest the 
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initiative from the enemy by denying him the vital element of 
surprise. 

USE OF MINES AND TRAPS : 

The Viet Cong have made extensive use of mines and traps 
ranging from the primitive punji stick to recently introduced con- 
cave mines, similar to the Claymore. Generally, the purpose of 
a mine is to delay and harass. However, the electrically detonated 
concave mines have been used in an offensive role in conjunction 
with ambushes as anti-personnel devices. 

Considering that the vast majority of the mines used by the Viet 
Cong are of the pasave variety; that is, they are detonated by the 
victim, they must be emplaced at a location where there is a strong 
likelihood of U. S. and RVN troop movement. This increases the 
probability of encountering mines on roads, trails and other likely 
avenues of approach and the area surrounding the Viet Cong strong- 
holds. There has also been a fairly high incidence of Viet Cong 
mines being located close by U. S. and RVN installations, having 
been surreptitiously emplaced by infiltrators. 

Mines and traps should be respected. They are totally impersonal 
and although they may take many forms and be well disguised, their 
effectiveness is only as great as the lack of respect accorded to 
them. 

Mines and traps are aimed principally at the front line rifleman, 
at slowing down his movement and instilling fear. However, there 
is a direct relationship between the success of mines and the aware- 
ness of the individual rifleman. It must be assumed that a certain 
percentage of success will be achieved by the employment of mines 
and traps, however, this percentage need not be high. It can be 
whittled to the minimum by an awareness of the capabilities and 
limitations of mines, by an understanding of where they are most 
likely to be emplaced, and by a constant alertness on the part of 
the front line rifleman at whom they are aimed. 

The Anti-Personnel Mine: 



The most destructive device encountered has been the M16A1 
anti-personnel mine. 

Artillery shells are frequently used as both anti-personnel mines 
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and anti -vehicular mines. In many cases, a grenade has been 
discovered rigged to the shell as a secondary device. Methods of 
finding this type of mine have been effective due to well coordinated 
efforts. Ordinarily, these mines are encountered along roads. By 
careful surveillance and patrol of the roads by the infantry, by care- 
ful mine sweeping efforts by the engineers, and by following up the 
engineer teams with tracked vehicles to discover and explode any 
remaining mines, the roads can be kept fairly clear. 

Until the VC received a supply of M16A1 mines, his favorite anti- 
personnel mine seemed to be an M-26 or a CHICOM grenade. These 
have been emplaced in the ground and above the ground in a variety 
of ways. The majority have been rigged with some type of trip 
wire. Grappling hooks with a long length of line and a long pole 
thrown ahead of a man have proved effective against trip wires. 

Neither of these methods has effectively countered the M16A1 
mine; it is too powerful to permit anyone being that close. Nor is 
the grappling hook or the bamboo pole effective against pressure 
devices unless it just happens to directly hit the release device; 
tracked vehicles have been more successful. Homemade devices 
have ranged in size and description from a small clay pot which was 
used for fish sauce (nuoc mam) and had been packed with explosive, 
to a light wooden box packed with about 40 pounds of explosive and 
heavily laden with scrap metal. This was then suspended six feet 
above ground in a tree line; the resulting explosion was best 
described as devastating. Even artillery rounds wrapped with a 
layer of junk metal have been discovered hung in tree lines and over 
trails which were closely bordered by heavy brush. 

Recently some bounding type mines have been discovered. This 
throws a 60mm mortar projectile about 8 feet into the air before 
the shell explodes. One Marine patrol activated three of these 
arranged atop a four foot paddy dike in a triangular pattern two 
yards on a side. 

A suitcase containing explosives was picked up in an area which 
had been searched three days before. When a careless patrol 
member opened it, it exploded, resulting in three casualties. 
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The Grenade Mine: 



U. S. M -26 GRENADE (MODIFIED) 




Captured U. S. M-26 fragmentation grenades become effective 
anti-personnel mines when modified by the VC. The fuse assembly 
is removed and a non-electric blasting cap with a 6 penny nail placed 
in the top is inserted in the well of the grenade. Wax is poured into 
the grenade well, around the nail and blasting cap, to waterproof 
the grenade and hold the nail in place. This device is then buried 
upright with the nail protruding above the earth. The grenade is 
detonated when stepped upon. 

In addition to probing and using mine detectors, a good visual 
inspection of the ground will reveal this device. If possible blow 
these devices in place because the fuse removal has made them extra 
sensitive. 
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The Command Detonated Mine: 



A great many of the VC mines encountered are the controlled 
electric detonation type. Very often the lead wire used to 
detonate the mines is communication wire. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to distinguish VC lead wire from friendly communication 
lines. 




All communications wire should be moved at least 20 meters 
from utilized roadways. This practice will help the visual de- 
tection of mines electrically detonated from points off the roadway. 
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The Dud Munitions Mine: 
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Unexploded artillery shells have often been employed as mines 
by the VC. One interesting variant involved the emplacement of a 
155mm round as a road mine with an improvised firing mechanism 
consisting of three pieces of bamboo, four flashlight batteries and a 
length of electrical wire. The entire firing mechanism and 
artillery round were buried just below the surface of the road at a 
depth where the weight of a man could easily have detonated it. The 
sketch on the above page illustrates the position of the mine. Note 
its distance from a culvert and that there is sufficient room on the 
right hand side of the road for a vehicle to bypass the mine if its 
location is known. 




Detonator covered with twigs, leaves, etc. 




VC M-79 Mine 



The VC are adept at modifying all types of discarded or dud 
munitions for use as simple mine devices. A Marine patrol dis- 
covered a pressure type anti-personnel device which had been made 
from an M-7 9 round. The head of the M-7 9 cartridge was removed 
and the centrifugal arming device rotated until the round was armed. 
A triggering device was the detonating contact. The device was then 
buried along a trail with the camouflaged trigger device above 
ground, where the pressure from the weight of a man would be 
sufficient to cause detonation. 

This illustrates the importance of caring for and accounting for 
all ordnance or explosive devices. 

A thirteen year old Vietnamese boy recently claimed that the 
VC forced him to reconnoiter helicopter landing zones and routes 
used by U. S. and ARVN forces. The boy was instructed by the VC 
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to place hand grenades in helicopter landing zones which would 
detonate when the troops disembarked. This was to be accomplished 
by pulling the pin and wrapping a piece of string around the spoon to 
hold it in place temporarily. The free end of the string is then tied 
to a piece of heavy paper or cardboard, which in turn is laid over 
the grenade in the landing cone. Rotor wash from a landing heli- 
copter blows the paper, thereby unwrapping the string, and re- 
leasing the safety lever. 

Other Improvised Mines and Traps : 



The ancient cross-bow has 
been brought to this 
strange war by the Viet 
Cong. Concealed along 
jungle paths, it is set off 
when a thin line across the 
path is disturbed. 







This device fires one round 
at its intended victim when 
he touches the trip wire and 
the mousetrap snaps shut on 
the primer of the bullet. 





This device fires a bullet 
into the foot of its victim when 
he steps on it. 



This trap is designed to 
pierce the ankle of its 
victim. It was devised after 
U. S. forces brought the anti- 
punji boot with its steel 
insole to Vietnam. 
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A section of bamboo can also be 
turned into an effective mine. 




The above sign warned of VC mines ahead. Several types of signs are 
used by the VC to point out to their own people whether a particular 
area is safe or mined. Although these signs change periodically and 
differ from area to area, it will do a Marine well to watch for 
peculiarities such as an unnatural arrangement of sticks or stones 
when operating in VC controlled areas. 
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VC Employment of Women; 



Utilization of women as an enticement to enemy soldiers is not new 
to either guerrilla or conventional warfare. Women have been used 
throughout history in this role. The Viet Cong have also employed 
women for espionage purposes, and to entice Marines into areas 
where they may be captured or killed. 

Recently two Marines began looking for someone in their area to do 
their laundry. They checked two houses in the platoon area, but the 
inhabitants had no soap. The pair left the perimeter and about 40 
meters away they found a hut where a woman said she would do their 
laundry for a few cans of "C" rations. One Marine went into the hut 
to give the woman the laundry, and the other Marine stayed outside. 
While the first Marine was inside the hut discussing the price of the 
laundry, he noticed that the Marine who had remained outside was 
talking to a young girl. He appeared to be laughing and telling the 
girl jokes. A few minutes later the price had been decided on and the 
Marine who had been inside the hut emerged. His buddy was nowhere 
in sight. He returned to the platoon area and searched for him, to no 
avail. He notified his squad leader and they both searched; his platoon 
commander dispatched two squads which searched until dark. 

To this day, no trace has been found of this young Marine who was 
last seen joking with a young Vietnamese girl, only forty meters from 
his platoon's CP! 



THE HAMLET AND THE VIET CONG 



Vietnamese villages are generally made up of several small ham- 
lets located in close proximity to one another. The hamlet will 
always be located along some access route such as a road, river or 
trail. The picture on the following page fairly well depicts the 
typical hamlet and the surrounding rice fields. As the reader can see, 
hedges surround each hamlet and in many cases, more hedges sep- 
arate houses and gardens within the hamlet. The presence of the 
hedges severely limits the fields of observation, compounding the 
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difficulties encountered in entering and searching a hamlet. If the 
hamlet happens to be occupied by Viet Cong and they are alerted prior 
to our arrival, mines and traps will be set along the likely approach 
routes, at fence openings and in houses. This necessitates a slow, 
methodical entry with a covering force left behind. The troops must 
avoid being canalized into a single direction by fences, hedges, punji 
traps, etc. Friendly villagers can often provide information as to the 
location of mines, traps and Viet Cong locations. It is well worth 
cultivating friendship with local inhabitants. 




This photograph is typical of a Vietnamese hamlet in the lowland region. 



The Viet Cong are masters in the art of tunneling and camouflage. 

In hamlets that they occupy, tunnels and bunkers will be dug in which 
they can hide while we are in the area. Many of these tunnels will be 
expertly constructed and camouflaged with entrances underwater, such 
as on the side of a stream, or underneath the cooking area in the 
house, and are extremely difficult to locate. In one hamlet sweep, 
Marines located a hidden tunnel entrance. They didn't know* if the 
tunnel was occupied or where it led so they put a smoke pot and 
blower in the entrance which flushed out the guerrillas and exposed 
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other entrances. It is often necessary to occupy a hamlet for a 
period of time until the Viet Cong are forced from their hiding places 
by lack of provisions. 

The search must be con* 
ducted with the utmost thor- 
oughness. The searcher 
should honor others' belong- 
ings, but must not be inhibited 
in the thoroughness of his 
mission. When searching, 
especially look at the rafter*, 
thatched roofs, rice bags, hay 
stacks, dung heaps and well* 
as these make excellent hiding 
places for arms and equipment. 

The infantry troops must 
fully understand the tech- 
niques of entry and search if 
hamlets as they differ con- 
siderably from city search 
techniques. Observation is 
more restricted due to hedges; 
the hamlets lack any pattern 
as is found in the organization 
of city streets, and grass and 
adobe structures do not pro- 
vide much cover. (Example: One 
Marine threw a grenade inti a 
room and stood next to the grass 
wall waiting for the detonation. 

He was, of course, wounde< 
by the fragments. ) These peculiarities must be borne in mind and 
the individual must remain ready to adjust his plans to the situatioi 
as it varies considerably from hamlet to hamlet. 

The Viet Cong have made a concerted effort to control as many >f 
these hamlets as possible and to gain the support of the inhabitants. 

Only with this control and support can they survive as guerrillas. 

Our mission is well defined: To enter these areas, clear them of 
Viet Cong, and gain the trust and confidence of the people. 

The following three photographs and figures one (1) through ten UO) 
depict in detail the extensive and skillfully constructed underground 
tunnel networks and hiding places of the Viet Cong. 




Note the dense vegetation separating 
each house and how it affects 
observation. 
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TOP VIEW 




This type of cave usually has entrance from below water line to about 1 foot 
above. There Is about a 2 foot approach leading to the me approach leading 
to the main room which is circular and about 6 to 8 feet across. Can only be 
entered from the water. 




Figure M 
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Figure 5 



HAYSTACK USED FOR HIDING PLACE /MEETINGPIACE 




OUTSIDE APPEARANCE 





ROOM FOR 5 MEN 



Figure 6 
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WELI ff -Ty r4N6U.<?QIVIP» ,EX 




L AIR VENTS 4. CAMOUFLAGED COVER 7. CAMOUFLAGED ENTRANCE COVERS 

2. NOTCHED DIRT STEPS 5. CAMOUFLAGED VENT HOLE 

3. WATER 6. NORMAL WELL TOP 



Well-Tunnel Complex above was discovered near Ben Cat In September 1965. It Is a series o f multi-bunker tunne's 
with angled connecting tunnels. Each bunker has space available for 15 to 20 men. The entrance to and exits from 
the VC bunkers are built Into the walls of actual or simulated wells which are 20 to 30 meters deeo. Access to these 
skillfully camouflaged entrances and exits is by way of notched dirt steps or by the use of notched bamboo pole ladders. 



Figure 7 



VC UNDERGROUND BUNKER 




VC ENTRANCE SKILLFULLY CAMOUFLAGED 

Bunker shown above was discovered In the vicinity of Da Nang during June/July 1965 by ARVN units. 



It Is a multi-bunker tunnel with angled connecting tunnels. Each bunker has soace available for 3 or 4 men. 
The entrance to the VC bunker is built Into the wall of the artillery shelter and skillfully camouflaged. A 
second bunker Is concealed behind the first; each entrance In turn Is camouflaged on the outside by local 
inhabitants. 



Figure 8 
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Figure 9 



A TYPICAL VC FORTIFIED VILLAGF 




Figure 10 
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MARINE AREAS 



The present Marine offensive effort is essentially based upon four 
locations in the I Corps area: Dong Ha, Hue -Phu Bai, Danang and 
Chu Lai. Each area has two things in common: an air strip and rice 
paddies. 

Dong Ha : 

Dong Ha is the newest of the Marine bases in Vietnam. Marines 
moved into this area in force on 7 July 1966 when Operation Hastings 
commenced. This area is also the northernmost Marine bases, lo- 
cated twelve miles southwest of the Demilitarized Zone, and nine 
miles inland. 




View r of the airfield at Dong Ha. From left to right are 
the runway, the Marine camp and Dong Ha village. 



■s 




Dong Ha Village 
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Marine base and airstrip at Phu Bai 




Marine outpost near Phu Bai receives 
its supplies by helicopter. 
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Danang: 



The port city of Danang, the largest city in I Corps area, is the 
home of the III Marine Amphibious Force. The Danang airfield, 
located a short distance west of the city, is one of the world's 
busiest and is the site from which thousands of flights are launched 
each month in support of U. S. and RVN operations. Marine ground 
units stretch out for miles to the north, west and south, providing 
protection against Viet Cong attacks. 




View of the busy Danang air base looking north toward Danang 
harbor. As you look at the photograph, the Marine area is located 
on the left of the airstrip, U. S. Air Force on the right. The city of 
Danang lies off the photograph to the right. 
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Inside Marine compound looking west toward Hill 327. 




Downtown Danang. 
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Chu Lai: 



The southernmost of the four Marine bases is unique in that 
only scattered villages existed in the area prior to the arrival of 
the Marines. Today. Chu Lai is a bustling complex, housing 
Marine units of all types. The immediate area around the airfield 
is typified by the broad, sandy expanses that stretch up to five 
miles inland from the beach. However, areas adjacent to the beach 
under Marine control differ considerably as you can see. 






The Ky Ha peninsula northwest of the beach 
at Chu Lai offers a much different terrain. 




Marines shop at small hamlet near Chu Lai. 
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SECURITY 



Although training in security starts early in the career of a 
Marine, it cannot be overemphasized to the Marine about to serve 
in Vietnam. Viet Cong agents or sympathizers may be anywhere 
and are always ready to listen in on your conversation. A piece of 
information gathered by the enemy may seem unimportant, but put 
together with other bits and pieces, can develop into information 
of critical significance. Here are some of the DON'Ts: 

DON'T discuss known friendly or enemy locations 

DON'T discuss unit movements 

DON'T discuss future operations, plans or orders 
DON'T discuss casualty information 
DON'T discuss status of supplies or personnel 
In addition to the above, when using communications equipment: 
DON'T give friendly coordinates in the clear 
DON'T use proper names 
DON'T discuss passwords 

DON'T discuss any classified information over 
communications means. 




LIFE OF THE MARINE IN VIETNAM 



A Marine assigned to duty with the III Marine Amphibious 
Force can expect to be located in or near one of the four bases 
described previously. The particular assignment will, of course, 
depend upon a Marine's MOS and the requirements of the unit to 
which he reports. Regardless of where he is assigned, as a Marine 
in a combat area, he will be called upon to put forth a great effort. 

On 8 March 1965, there were 500 Marines in Vietnam. One year 
later, there were over 50,000; today over 70,000. The original 
task of defending the Danang airfield is but one small part of the 
present day mission. Today, the nature of Marine operations is 
essentially offensive. At the time of the Marines' arrival, Viet 
Cong main force units roamed the countryside and struck govern- 
ment outposts almost at will. However, the greatest threat came 
from the Viet Cong guerrillas who, over the ten preceding years, 
had penetrated deeply into the daily life of the people through their 
network of terrorism, brutality, threat and extortion. Government- 
al influence was rare beyond the outskirts of the cities and usually 
consisted of nothing more than a passing military unit which was of 
little benefit to the people. Law and order had deteriorated and the 
thousands of people who craved protection found no one to whom 
they could turn. The result was a frightened and disorganized 
population slipping gradually under Communist domination. 

It was clear from the beginning that in this region, the battle- 
field lay among the people. It was concluded that the best way to 
fulfill the task of airfield security was by continuous offensive 
action, ranging at long distances from the airfields themselves, de- 
signed to weed out the Viet Cong guerrilla infestation from the 
population and, at the same time, seeking out any enemy main 
force units that could be locked in combat. And, through it all, to 
establish a relationship with the people which would cause them to 
voluntarily support the U. S. and the Vietnamese and correspon- 
ingly, to withhold support from the Viet Cong. 

This job is being done by three types of offensive action; large 
unit operations, counterguerrilla operations, and revolutionary 
development. The large unit operations are conducted against the 
main force units and generally consist of a multi -battalion force. 
These operations are familiar to most of us as they usually re- 
ceive wide recognition in the newspapers. Less spectacular and 
little publicized are the day-to-day patrols and ambushes conducted 
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by the fire teams, squads and platoons. These are what eventually 
rout out the guerrilla and deny him access to the populace, the 
mainstay of his existence. In earlier days, it was said that the day 
belonged to the ARVN (or the French) and the night belonged to the 
Viet Cong. This is no longer the case as the Marines conduct 
about half of their operations during the night and are achieving 
considerable success. 

To the individual Marine serving with III Marine Amphibious 
Force, the large unit operations and anti -guerrilla operations form 
much of his job, but these would be much less effective if it were 
not for the other type of offensive action: pacification/ civic action. 
This means putting the people back on their feet and showing them 
that we are truly their friends. It takes on many faces; providing 
protection against Viet Cong attacks, giving medical assistance, 
helping re-establish the local government, providing food and 
other forms of assistance. The objective is to bring the people to 
a state of self-sufficiency and re-establish the local authority as 
in the final analysis it must be the people themselves who finally 
beat the Viet Cong. 

The Marines have met with success in Vietnam. Heavy blows 
have been dealt organized units through operations such as Starlite, 
Harvest Moon, Double Eagle, Hastings, Prairie and Colorado, to 
mention but a few. Through the conduct of over 10, 000 small unit 
patrols and ambushes monthly, the guerrillas no longer move 
freely about. "Sting Ray" patrols move far into the hinterland to 
search out the enemy, and call artillery or air strikes down upon 
him when he is found. The Civic Action program is reaping 
positive results; "County Fair" operations destroy the Viet Cong's 
governing organization within the hamlet and "Golden Fleece" 
operations protect the farmers' rice harvest. There is still much 
more to be done. Each Marine assigned to duty in Vietnam must 
approach his new job with a sense of responsibility, and the 
knowledge that the hopes of the free world rest with him. 
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MEDICAL TIPS 



Malaria Protection: 

Malaria is ever present in Southeast Asia and should be con- 
sidered as a direct, personal threat to the health of every Marine 
entering Vietnam, whether it be for a full tour or for a few days. 
Malaria is transmitted by the bite of an infected mosquito. Spraying 
is partially successful in killing mosquitos in and around permanent 
base camp areas but this is not always practical. Constant intelli- 
gent use of personal protective measures is the first step in malaria 
discipline. Protective measures include: 

Use of mosquito nets. 

Use of chemical repellents. The issue repellent is effective if 
used properly. 

Swimming or bathing after dark should be discouraged. The 
mosquitos love it. 

Avoid areas of high malaria incidence whenever possible. 

Villages in or near swampy and sluggish water areas are breeding 
places for the mosquito. 

Take your malaria suppression pills as prescribed. Malaria can 
be successfully treated but as anyone who has had it can tell you, an 
ounce of prevention (a pill) is worth pounds of cure. Be alert for 
malaria symptoms as these may vary greatly. Headache and fever 
is the most common set of symptoms. Report to your corpsman if 
you have any idea you are experiencing these ailments. 

Lee che s : 



Land leeches are encountered in the swampy areas of Vietnam. 

It is disturbing to discover a slimy passenger fixed securely to an 
arm or leg. 

The land leech, like a mosquito, is a blood sucker and is found 
in grass and foliage from which it attaches itself to passing 
humans. The leech fastens itself to the skin, feeds, and then drops 
off. The leech bite is painless and not at all harmful, although the 
small wound it makes may become infected. Leeches can be re- 
pelled by applying standard insect repellent to exposed skin. A 
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leech attached to the skin may sometimes be dislodged by pulling 
it off by hand. Otherwise, it may be induced to detach itself by 
touching it with a lighted cigarette or by applying salt, vinegar, 
gasoline, or other strong solutions. The bite mark should be 
cleansed, preferably with alcoholj to prevent infection. If an infec- 
tion does develop, see a corpsman for application of an antibiotic to 
kill the infection. 

In short, leeches are nothing more than nuisances. With simple 
precautions, their effects can be minimized. 

Immersion Foot : 

Extended operations in the flooded areas along waterways and 
rivers may result in a prolonged wearing of wet foot gear. Unless 
wet socks can be changed frequently for dry ones, and feet are 
periodically exposed to sunlight, immersion foot can result. This is 
an extremely painful condition in which the feet swell and take on a 
puffy, wrinkled look. Extra socks and planned breaks to expose the 
feet can avoid the worst effects of immersion foot. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

Postage: All letters, and sound recordings that take the form of 

personal correspondence, may be mailed free of postage 
by personnel serving with, or attached to, a unit in the 
combat zone. Such letters and sound recordings should 
not be endorsed AIR MAIL, as all "FREE" mail is air 
lifted to end destinations as space available mail under 
Public Law 89-725. 

Air Mail/First Class : 

From RYN to East Coast 4 days 
From RYN to West Coast 3. 5 days 
From East Coast to RVN 3. 5 days 
From West Coast to RVN 3 days 

Parcel Post: 



Normally, 6 to 8 weeks. 

It is recommended that all parcels weighing over five pounds, 
containing perishables and mailed to personnel in WestPac, be air 
mailed. 

Space Available Mail (SAM): 



Parcels weighing five pounds or less, with postage paid at the 4th 
class rate are air lifted from the port of embarkation to WestPac 
units on a space available basis. Average transit times for 
"SAM" mail is: 

From West Coast to RVN 5-7 days 
From East Coast to RVN 7-9 days 

Change of Address: It is recommended that all personnel send 
change of address cards to all concerned, including any magazine 
subscriptions, as soon as possible upon arrival in country. This 
will preclude unnecessary delays in receiving mail. 

Time Zone: Vietnam is in the zone that has an actual time differen- 
tial of 8 hours slower than (behind) San Francisco, or eleven hours 
slower than New York City. However, Vietnam is "across" the 
International Date Line from the United States. During most of the 
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day this causes a date differential of plus one day in Vietnam from 
the date in the United States (i. e. , when it is 18 August in the U. S. 
it is 19 August in Vietnam). 

Special Pay and Tax Exemptions : The following monthly pay scales 

are in effect for personnel serving in South Vietnam. These pay 
scales are in addition to normal pay and allowances. 



RANK 


OVERSEAS PAY 


HOSTILE FIRE PAY 


TAX 


Pvt/Pfc 


$ 8. 00 


$65. 00 


All tax exempt 


LCpl 


$ 9.00 


$65. 00 


All tax exempt 


Cpl 


$13. 00 


$65. 00 


All tax exempt 


Sgt 


$ 16. 00 


$65. 00 


All tax exempt 


SSgt 


$20. 00 


$65. 00 


All t ax exempt 


GySgt & Up 


$22. 50 


$65. 00 


All tax exempt 


All WO's 


None 


$65. 00 


All tax exempt 


All Officers 


None 


$65. 00 


$500. 00 exempt 



Separation Pay : All married personnel, corporal or above with 
over 4 years service, whose dependents are not residing in govern- 
ment quarters are entitled to $30. 00 separation pay monthly. 

Currency : Military personnel serving in Vietnam are required to 
use Military Payment Certificates (MPC) in lieu of U. S. currency. 
Upon entering the country, all personnel are required to exchange 
U. S. currency for MPC. Upon leaving, all MPC will be recon- 
verted to U. S. currency by a disbursing officer. All sales of MPC 
for Vietnamese currency (piasters) will be made by the disbursing 
officer. The exchange rate for U. S. forces is 118 piasters per 
dollar. 

R&R Program: An R&R (Rest and Recreation) program is in effect 
for Marine personnel serving in South Vietnam whereby each Marine 
is allowed one out -of -country R&R trip during his tour, conditions 
permitting. Taipei, Okinawa, Hong Kong, Manila, Tokyo, Singa- 
pore, Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok and Honolulu are the sites presently 
available to visit on R&R. The trip permits a pleasant change of 
pace as well as the opportunity to shop at some of the world's best 
prices. 

Hints and Tips: The Marine going to Vietnam should: 

1, Ensure that his field and summer uniforms are in good 
condition. Extra utilities, socks and underwear are advised. 
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2. Bring a minimum of non -required items as in many cases 
they will have to be stored. 

3. Bring a couple of small plastic bags for keeping personal 
articles /special items dry, 

4. Check page 15 of his Service Record Book (Record of 
Emergency Data) to ensure that the information therein is correct 
and up to date. 

5. Make out an allotment. This cannot be overemphasized. 
Although it is required for all married men, bachelors should take 
advantage of the opportunity of saving some money. It is advisable 
to make out an allotment for U. S. Saving Bonds, the 10% Savings 
Deposit Program or to a private savings institution. Pay rates 
differ in a combat zone. 

6. Return personal valuables to his family. 

7. Have two pair of glasses, when glasses are needed. Sun 
glasses are highly recommended as the summer sun is particularly 
bright and hard on the eyes. 

8. Have dental work completed, if possible. 

9. Make out a will. 

While in Vietnam, the Marine should: 

1. Pay particular attention to his weapon and equipment. In 
this hot, humid climate metals rust and corrode extremely fast. 

One should clean and oil his rifle as well as bayonet, magazines and 
any other metal equipment at least daily. 

2. Inspect his ammunition daily to insure it has not corroded. 

3. Be supply -conscious at all times. Most supplies have to be 
transported from the U. S. and the cost is considerable in time and 
money. Waste not, want not. 

4. Observe the rules of good hygiene. It may be difficult at 
times but it will be worth the effort. The climatic conditions in 
Vietnam are such as to produce every kind of skin infection/disease 
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known to man. Bathe as often as possible and be sure that clothing 
is properly washed and rinsed. If boots and socks become wet, 
change them as soon as the situation permits. 

5. Make sure that he takes a malaria pill each week. 

6. Never just throw something away. What may seem like a 
piece of useless gear can be used by the Viet Cong against you. For 
example, a very effective electrical mine was made out of a dis- 
carded wooden ammo box, what was thought to have been a smashed 
radio battery, and some communications wire. The explosive was 
supplied by the VC. 

7. Conduct himself carefully while on liberty. This is political 
as well as military war: Marines must be ambassadors as well as 
fighters. The Viet Cong are more than ready to exploit through 
propaganda any embarrassing incidents caused by a careless or 
intoxicated Marine on liberty. 

8. Stay away from water buffaloes. These animals are extremely 
nervous and high-strung and are apt to attack any tormentor. An 
infuriated 1, 000 pound water buffalo can certainly present a problem. 

9. Take particular care to protect the property of the local 
inhabitants; rice fields and gardens should not be trespassed upon 
unless it is an operational necessity. 

10. Never eat or drink products sold by vendors. Ground glass 
has been found in the vendor* s wares on numerous occasions. 

11. Write home as often as possible. Your family is genuinely 
interested in your welfare and wants to hear from you. Much 
congressional mail has been generated by parents who had not heard 
from their sons and who contacted their congressman to inquire. 

12. Be always faithful in the practice of his religion through 
private devotion, public worship and daily conduct. 
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SUMMARY 



This booklet is designed to familiarize the reader with the I Corps 
area, its people and their history, and the Marine Corps effort in 
assisting the Vietnamese people in maintaining their independence. 

A brief study is made of the Viet Cong and their tactics and recom- 
mendations are offered for personnel reporting for duty in Vietnam. 

As we have seen, the terrain is rugged, the climate is often 
disagreeable by any standards, and the enemy is a tough, capable 
fighter. However, he has the same limitations imposed upon him by 
the weather and terrain as we do. He does not have the resources 
at his disposal to fight sustained battles but must rely on hit-and-run 
engagements. We must view the Viet Cong as a lightweight who can 
only win when he has his adversary off balance. He relies upon his 
ability to make his opponent commit himself or drop his guard. This 
is demonstrated on the larger scale by an attack on a village or out- 
post which calls for reinforcements. The reinforcements arrive 
only to be caught in a well laid ambush. On a smaller scale, bait 
has been offered to patrols in the form of exposure at a distance, 
sniper fire, open smoke fires, etc. , in an effort to draw the patrols 
either into ambushes, a cross fire from prepared positions, booby- 
trapped areas or away from established base camps and other 
guerrilla facilities. This is the only way that the Viet Cong can 
effectively fight us with a hope of victory. To counter this we must 
temper our responses with the realization that Viet Cong actions 
may be an attempt to induce precipitous reaction with a subsequent 
goal of entrapment or distraction. In a more positive vein, we must 
turn the tables and cause him to react to our actions. This is easier 
said than done, however, it is within grasp. A thorough knowledge 
of the enemy, weather and terrain is required by all hands before 
this will occur. Marines in I Corps have demonstrated the will of 
the United States to assist the Vietnamese people to gain and maintain 
their freedom, and to develop a strong and lasting democratic 
government. It is hoped that the information in this booklet will 
prepare you to assist in dealing the decisive blow to the Communist 
insurgent and to assist the people of Vietnam in attaining their 
ultimate goal. 
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